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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Ethical Significance of Feeling, Pleasure, and Happiness in Modern 
Non-Hedonistic Systems. William Kelly Wright. Philosophic 
Studies of the University of Chicago, No. 1. Pp. 95. 

I. Introduction. "During the Middles Ages," Dr. Wright says, 
" such a question as what significance should be attributed to pleasure 
in a moral system could hardly have arisen. . . . Pleasure in the modern 
sense of the term could hardly have been regarded as of much moral 
value, even if it were not reprobated as indissolubly bound up with the 
world, the flesh, and the devil." But the Renaissance philosophy was 
more hospitable to the conception of pleasure; and it is the author's task 
to trace the function of pleasure, feeling, and happiness in the ethical 
systems of certain non-hedonists of modern times. 

II. The Perfectionists (pp. 9-29), Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Wolff, are the first group to be considered. For this whole 
school " perfection " was the highest good. " Happiness is ' the con- 
sciousness of all the perfection of which we are capable.' It is con- 
sciousness of perfection as a whole, and is permanent. Pleasure is con- 
sciousness of a perfection; it is finite, particular, transient." Descartes 
held that pleasure furnishes the initial spring to action, but that perfec- 
tion is the end of action. "He thought that in attaining individual 
perfection a person is obtaining the most pleasure and happiness possible, 
and at the same time performing his duty." For " the difficulties 
involved in the combination of pleasure, happiness, and virtue under the 
conception of perfection have not yet become apparent." Malebranche 
dwelt more upon the spiritual aspect of perfection, but, like Descartes, 
he thought that pleasure and duty could be united in the concept of 
perfection. Spinoza said that there was nothing unique about feeling, 
that it was distinguished from thought only by being confused — pure 
thought being clear and distinct. Pleasure and feeling he regarded as 
valuable guides to action in the attainment of perfection, but perfection, 
once attained, must be purely intellectual (or rather cognitive) in char- 
acter. Leibniz regarded happiness as " an active and progressive state 
in which new degrees of perfection are constantly being attained." With 
Descartes, but unlike Spinoza, he recognized intellectual pleasures. 
Wolff, again, reduced pleasure to confused cognition, and opposed it to 
the rational character of perfection. The reward of perfection, however, 
consisted for him in happiness composed of pleasures. The difficulty of 
coordinating pleasure with perfection becomes quite apparent in Wolff. 

III. The British Non-Hedonists (pp. 30-52) are the second group to 
be dealt with. The British school perceived more clearly than the con- 
tinental writers the difficulty of engaging pleasure as the handmaid of 
virtue. It was an important contribution that they should have defined 
this problem more clearly than did their predecessors. Two lines of 
solution were proposed. (1) It was admitted that no human being will 
follow the good unless he finds some happiness in doing so. The con- 
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ception of pleasure (happiness meant to the British writers a sum of 
pleasures) was, therefore, widened so as to include the pleasures of sym- 
pathy, benevolence, and the moral sense. Philosophers of this stripe 
were Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hartley, Hume, Adam Smith. (2) Another 
class, including Butler, Price, Keid, Dugald Stewart, Thomas Brown, 
reject self-love or the desire for happiness as the only impelling power to 
right action. They dwell upon other impulses and tend to give pleasure 
a subordinate place, the later ones teaching that the moral sense is due 
to original constitution, and that moral judgment is intuitive. 

IV. Modified Perfectionism (pp. 52-56) is taken up in this section in 
the theories of Mendelssohn, Tetens, and Schmidt. These writers all 
devote themselves to the psychological study of feelings and sensations, 
and place more emphasis on the function of feeling than had been done 
by the first perfectionists. 

V. Kant (pp. 57-71). Kant, in working out his doctrine of the cate- 
gorical imperative, had these two problems to face. " (1) How is a purele 
rational morality to secure its motivation by the sensible, affective nature 
of man, and so be carried out in action ? (2) What is to be the relation 
of happiness to the attainment of such a morality ? " " Kant answered 
the first problem by securing the motivation of duty through the pleasures 
and pains of reverence and interest in the moral law. He answered the 
second by making a happiness composed of pleasures a necessary ethical 
postulate, and a constituent in the complete good." 

VI. Several Nineteenth-Century Non-Hedonists (pp. 72-91). With 
Fichte, who emphasized so much the fulfillment of duty as the central 
point in his system, two kinds of pleasure, happiness, and impulse are 
found, the good and the bad. Happiness does not, therefore, mean to 
him a totality of pleasures. Hegel, for whom the attainment of ration- 
ality and freedom was a gradual process, taught that pleasures and pains 
were guides to action only in the earlier stages of that process. Schopen- 
hauer, like Leibniz, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, accepted the Platonic 
definition of pleasure as being the cessation of pain or discomfort. He 
worked out the pessimistic conclusion which logically belongs with this 
assumption. (It is not quite apparent to the reviewer why Schopen- 
hauer is classed as a non-hedonist; for if life can be condemned solely on 
the ground that its pains outweigh its pleasures, this would seem to be 
a recognition of pleasure as the highest good.) Herbart: "Pleasure, in 
Herbart's psychology, is due to the harmonious cooperation of the dif- 
ferent ideas, and pain to their disagreement. . . . Such pleasures and 
pains are often empirical, and involve no a priori principles. Conse- 
quently, a happiness composed of pleasures merely, without further speci- 
fication, would not be a proper end of morality." A morality, however, 
which is based upon the feeling of the beautiful does have the universality 
and objectivity necessary for a moral end. Lotze teaches : " Sensuous 
feelings have regard only to the well-being of the individual person ex- 
periencing them. Ethical and esthetic feelings, on the other hand, are 
expressions of the furtherance or disturbance of the universal spirit in 
us. . . . The highest good is accordingly happiness, or, better, blessedness, 
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taken in this concrete sense, and recognized as involving the happiness 
of the universe as a whole, and not our own happiness apart from this, 
but as included in it." For Green, " The unity which is given to feeling 
in self-consciousness alters the character of desire completely. In the 
animal state desire is for immediate pleasant feeling. In the human 
state, on the other hand, desire is for objects. In the attainment of 
these objects it is thought that a certain self-satisfaction will be found. 
But the objects are not desired — or at least the chief incentive in any 
desire is not for any enjoyable feeling tone that attends the attainment 
of the object." Green thinks it impossible that pleasure could be the 
principal aim of a self-conscious being. Nietzsche regards the " will 
for power " as the only final value, and he holds that this furnishes the 
motive to action. Pleasure and pain accompany action, but are never 
the motives for it, nor the ends. 

VII. The conclusion states that neither of Kant's problems has been 
wholly solved, though each of the philosophers discussed has contributed 
somewhat toward the solution of one or the other. 

Dr. Wright's treatise is too full of material to be adequately reviewed 
in a few pages, and the above account does not do justice to his clearness 
and continuity. He has given a concise and careful statement of the 
growth of an ethical problem and of various proposed solutions. Though 
primarily ethical in its scope, this essay, in the attention it gives to the 
definition of pleasure, becomes a valuable contribution to the history of 
psychology as well as to the field of ethics. 

Winnebago, Wisconsin. Kate Gordon. 

The Conception of Possibility. E. F. Alfred Hoernle. International 

Journal of Ethics, Vol. XVIIL, No. 1, October, 1907. Pp. 25-43. 

When we regard alternatives in conduct as possible, we do not mean 
that if our knowledge were complete we should know before decision how 
we were going to decide. Theoretical possibility does imply incomplete- 
ness of knowledge; but possibility in volitional experience implies the 
notion of tendency or realization in the thing known. 

The theoretical assertion "glass is brittle" implies the possibility 
that glass will break. If we enumerate all the conditions required for 
the breaking of glass, we may say that glass of a given composition, under 
a certain pressure, must break. If A, then B, necessarily. But this 
necessity is only " ideal." The inexhaustible complexity of the " real " 
makes it uncertain whether A in fact exists, in any particular case. In 
particular cases we can only say that B is possible, or that it is more pos- 
sible. This assertion of possibility is a confession of ignorance, an 
ignorance not to be eliminated. 

The concept of the future also implies, however, possibility of another 
stamp. Suppose all the conditions, A, to be present. B then is not 
actual, but possible. Its possibility and its necessity alike result from 
A. Because A is present, B is not, but is to be present. Here, says 
Mr. Hoernle, we introduce surreptitiously the dynamic concept of tend- 
ency. This "real" possibility implies not only that all the conditions, 



